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Shakespeare's  Picture  Books 

By  A.  Robin  Bowers 


\ 


Robin  Bowers,  Sweet  Briar's  new  Dean,  was 
orn  and  grew  up  in  Iver,  Buckinghamshire, 
just  to  the  west  of  London,  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1957  to  attend  Michigan  State  University, 
receiving  his  B.A.  in  1961.  He  received  the  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Princeton  University, 
specializing  in  Renaissance  and  medieval  literature. 
Before  taking  up  his  position  here,  he  was  Associate 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln.  He  and  his  wife,  Joan,  with  their  two 
children  now  live  in  the  Deanery  on  Faculty  Row. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  a  talk  he  gave  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  on  23  October  1985. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  books 
and  libraries  is  their  ability  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence beyond  that  of  a  given  time,  a  given  culture 
or  a  given  locale.  Like  other  scholars  I  have  enjoyed 
working  in  the  shadow  of  many  famous  people,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  Karl  Marx,  who  studied  in  a 
very  large  library,  the  British  Library,  in  London. 
One  of  my  happiest  recent  memories  is  of  spending 
the  autumn  semester  of  October,  1983,  just  outside 
Oxford,  on  Boar's  Hill.  Having  promised  not  to 
carry  an  open  flame  into  the  Bodleian  Library,  we 
spent  many  happy  weeks  there,  my  wife,  Joan,  in 
the  Western  Manuscript  Room  reading  about  Bar- 


bara Pym,  I,  on  the  other  side  of  Broad  Street,  in 
Duke  Humphrey's  Library,  working  on 
Shakespeare's  concept  of  pity.  Earlier,  I  had  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  relationships  of 
literature  and  art,  and  had  looked  at  many  emblem 
books.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  a  little  about  some  of 
these  emblem  books  and  one  in  particular. 

This  was  a  very  popular  kind  of  book  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  when  Shakespeare  was 
writing  his  plays.  This  literary  and  artistic  fashion 
developed  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  books  of 
Andrea  Alciate,  who  in  about  1530  published  the 
first  book  known  as  an  emblem  book.  This  book 
went  through  many  editions  in  the  next  fifty  years; 
we  know,  of  course,  how  popular  books  were  in  ear- 
ly periods  by  the  number  of  editions  that  were 
published.  In  England,  for  example,  editions  were 
limited  to  1500  copies  and  they  had  to  be  licensed; 
everything  had  to  be  carefully  recorded  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  so  we  have  very  precise  records 
of  what  books  were  published  and  in  how  many  edi- 
tions, thus  identifying  the  best-sellers  of  the 
Renaissance. 

By  Shakespeare's  time  the  emblem  book  had 
become  quite  popular.  The  most  popular  one  was 
Geoffrey  Whitney's  A  Choice  of  Emblems  —  this  is 
the  source  of  my  illustrations.  One  of  the  best- 
known  was  written  by  George  Wither,  who 
published  in  1635  a  book  called  Emblems.  This  book 
was  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  which  brings  us  to 
what  I  call  the  picture-book  approach.  These  il- 
lustrations were  mostly  woodcuts  until  the  art  of  the 
engraver  became  prominent  towards  the  turn  of  the 
century,  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries.  By  the 
time  that  you  get  to  George  Wither's  book,  we  have 
Dutch  engravings  brought  over  wholesale  from  a 
Dutch  publication;  to  those  Dutch  engravings  were 
added  Wither's  verses  in  English.  So  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  international  production,  because  Dutch 
engravers  were  so  skillful  and  their  illustrations  so 
attractive. 


/ 


The  emblems  in  these  books  could  be  of  several 
kinds.  Originally  they  came  from  classical 
epigrams,  frequently  from  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which  were  translated  and  elaborated  in  pictures 
and  words.  In  the  Renaissance,  these  verses  had 
religious  implications  and  were  very  moral.  Some  of 
them  were  neither;  they  were  personal  emblems, 
directed  towards  individuals  whom  the  author  or 
artist  knew. 

Studtis  miiigimdum. 

i  Scbali  /ddclcmenfu  in  AntfU. 


iE 


Whiles  primcofyouthe,isfrefli?  within  his  flower, 
Take  houldc  of  time :  for  it  doth  haltc  awayc. 
J^   Watche ,  write ,  and  rcadc ,  and  fpende  no  idle  howcr, 
'•*   Inritche  your  mindes  with  (brae  thingc ,  eucrie  daye : 
«.n.  For  lolfc  of  time ,  all  other  loflc  excecdes, 

I"!'""       And  cuerraore  it  late  repentauncc  brcedes. 

T"™  The  idle  forte,  that  ignoraunce  doc  tafte, 

Arc  not  eflxerrid,  when  they  in  ycares  doe  growc: 
The  ftudious,  arc  with  vnderftanding  grae'd, 
And  (till  prefcr'd,  thoughc  firfr  their  caulinge  lowc. 
Then  hauc  rcgardc ,  to  baniflie  idle  fittes, 
And  in  your  youthc ,  with  flail  adornc  your  wittcs. 

bt'rtuif.  Whereby,  in  time  fuch  hap  maye  you  aduaunce, 
iuf ."i  As  bothc  your  Townc ,  and  countric ,  you  raayc  frendc: 
ffliiui*  ^or  >  w'lat  I  wouldc  vnto  my  felfe  Ihouldc  chauncc: 
G«i«,   To  you  I  wiflic,  wheare  I  my  prime  did  fpendc. 

Wherefore  bchoulde  this  candle ,  booke ,  and  glaffe: 
To  vfc  your  time ,  and  knowc  liow  time  dothc  pafle. 

Vrncocia 


Now,  to  move  to  the  methods  of  these  emblem 
books;  the  first  illustration  shows  the  three  parts  of 
the  emblem.  We  have  the  inscriptio  or  motto,  usual- 
ly on  the  top;  then  below  that  is  the  picture  (in  some 
emblem  books  you  will  find  the  motto  put  into  the 
actual  engraving  or  woodcut;  often  the  engraving 
has  much  finer  detail  than  our  example).  Then 
under  the  picture  you  find  the  verse  or  subscript™ 
with  several  classical  references  in  the  margins,  not 
unusual  in  Renaissance  books.  In  our  example  you 
find  a  simple  emblem,  a  table  in  a  very  dark  room 
—  we  are  all  supposed  to  study  in  our  dark  closets,  I 
suppose.  And  then,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table 
stands  an  hour-glass,  in  the  middle  a  candle,  on  the 
right  an  open  book;  then  you  have  a  verse  which  ex- 
plains the  picture.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  chose 
this  page  is  that  it  deals  with  the  proper  use  of 
youth.  How  should  you  use  your  young  age?  We 
can  all  respond  to  this,  because  we  are  working  to 
help  our  students  make  the  best  of  their  time.  Notice 
in  the  first  stanza  we  are  advised  to  take  hold  of 
time  because  time  flies: 

Take  hold  of  time:  for  it  doth  haste  away. 
Watch,  write,  and  read,  and  spend  no  idle  hour. 


Idleness  is  a  very  common  vice  in  these  emblems. 
Enrich  your  minds  with  some  thing,  every  day: 
For  loss  of  time,  all  other  loss  exceeds. 
And  evermore  it  late  repentance  breeds. 

The  second  stanza  elaborates  the  theme  of  sloth: 

The  idle  sort,  that  ignorance  do  taste, 

Are  not  esteemed,  when  they  in  years  do  grow... 

Finally  in  the  last  stanza,  the  rewards  of  careful 
studious  activity  become  apparent.  You  discover  in 
the  last  two  lines  why  we  have  not  bell,  book  and 
candle  but  the  candle,  book  and  glass:  "To  use  your 
time,  and  know  how  time  doth  pass. "  (Note  that  it 
is  an  hour-glass  rather  than  a  mirror). 

Figure  2  deals  with  Temeritas,  and  there  is  your 
motto  at  the  top  and  a  picture  of  horses  galloping; 
since  we  are  all  so  interested  in  riding  at  Sweet 
Briar,  I  thought  we  might  enjoy  looking  at  this 
horse  and  what  he  symbolizes.  Here  we  have  two 
very  fine  prancing  horses  out  of  control: 

The  waggoner,  behold,  is  headlong  thrown, 
And  all  in  vain  doth  take  the  rein  in  hand, 
If  he  be  drawn  by  horses  fierce  unknown... 
They  prance,  and  jerk,  and  out  of  order  fling, 
Till  all  they  break  and  unto  havoc  bring. 

Then  comes  the  moralizing: 

That  man,  who  hath  affections  foul  untamed, 
And  forward  runs,  neglecting  reason's  race... 

You  get  a  contrast  between  affections,  or  emo- 
tions, opposed  to  reason,  and  so  the  tragedy  occurs. 
This  is  a  traditional  contrast  between  reason  and 
will.  Studying  emblems  in  this  way  is  very  recent, 
with  their  three  parts;  the  motto,  the  picture  and 
the  subscription. 


ifflllli        HHI 
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'  he  waggoner,  bchoulde,  is  hcdlongc  tliroucn, 


If  he  be  dwrawen  by  horles  tierce  voknowen, 
Whole  ftomacks  (rowte,  no  tarning  vndcrlrande, 

They  prauncc ,  and  yerkc.andoutof  order  Hinge, 
Till  all  they.breakc,andvMohauockebringc. 

That  man,  whoc  hatUaftrctions  fowle  vntam'dc, 
And  foiuardc  runncs  neglc<3ing  reafons  racCj 
Deli-rues  by  right",  of  all  men  tobcehlanidc, 
And  licadlongc  fallcs  at  Icngtlie  to  his  deface, 

Then  bridle  will ,  and  rcalon  make  thy  guide, 
So  niaiftc  diowltandc,  when  others  douiiedue  liide. 

I/ntJiw.t 


So  this  is  the  technique  of  the  emblems.  Now  I 
want  to  tell  you  very  briefly  about  what  happens 
when  you  get  to  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one 
of  his  earlier  plays,  written  about  1593,  about  the 
time  of  his  narrative  poems.  Here  we  seem  to  have 
an  almost  identical  situation  to  the  ones  we  have 
seen  in  the  emblem  books.  What  we  have  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  creating  on  stage  of  a  rather  static  emblem 
which  is  described  pictorially  and  then  applied 
morally  to  our  life. 

If  you  look  at  Act  2,  Scene  3,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
you  find  Friar  Laurence  filling  his  basket  with 
herbs  and  flowers,  and  describing  them  to  us  as  he 
picks  them.  Note  that  in  the  middle  of  his  commen- 
tary Romeo  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage, 
unseen  by  the  Friar,  but  visible  to  the  audience. 
The  Friar  continues  with  his  descriptive  speech: 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power... 
Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs  —  grace  and  rude  will. . . 

and  this  comment  —  as  static  as  a  picture  in  an 
emblem  book  —  provides  an  abstract  motto:  Nature 
may  be  used  to  heal  or  to  destroy,  —  as  present-day 
environmentalists  are  also  telling  us.  Shakespeare 
made  great  demands  on  his  audience  and  expected 
them  to  listen  closely  to  his  words,  which  we  do  not 
like  to  do  today.  Seeing  Romeo  before  them,  the  au- 
dience is  going  to  say  "Aha!"  and  applies  what  Friar 
Laurence  has  just  said  to  him.  An  almost  identical 


use  of  the  emblem  device  occurs  in  Act  2,  Scene  6, 
when  Juliet  trips  on  to  the  stage  immediately  before 
the  Friar's  word  on  vanity.  The  Elizabethans  would 
recognize  what  Shakespeare  was  doing,  as  emblem 
books  were  familiar  in  the  home  and  read  aloud 
much  as  the  Bible  was.  Shakespeare  knew  that  his 
audience  would  respond,  and  would  recognize  that 
the  prognosis  for  Romeo's  health  is  not  good.  The 
tragedy  of  this  play  is  that  all  the  wrong  choices  are 
made,  so  that  tragedy  snowballs  until,  as  the  Friar 
says,  "Virtue  itself  turns  vice. . . "  The  only  virtuous 
choice  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  play,  when  the 
families  shake  hands  and  agree  to  set  up  a  monu- 
ment to  the  lovers,  who  have  died  not  only  through 
their  own  fault,  but  the  faults  of  family  and  society. 
Ripples  of  this  emblem  technique  extend  through  all 
of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Shakespeare  is  not  a  genius  who  arose  from 
nothing.  He  was  quick  to  pick  up  and  adapt 
everything  he  found  in  his  society,  as  great  artists 
do.  Books  were  very  important  to  him,  though  he 
had  no  university  education.  I  want  to  reaffirm  the 
importance  of  the  form  of  the  book  itself,  so  that  we 
can  experience  books,  hold  them  in  our  hands  if  we 
want  to,  take  them  under  a  tree  in  spring  time  if  we 
like.  Students  particularly  need  to  be  surrounded  by 
good  books,  and  we  very  much  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  in  furthering  the 
educational  aims  of  Sweet  Briar.  Libraries  today 
cannot  have  too  many  friends  —  so  I  hope  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  to  increase  our  friendship. 


Hidden  Treasures 

By  Ann  Richards,  '84 
Assistant  Archives  Curator 


While  working  in  the  College  archives  this 
past  summer,  I  came  across  a  file  drawer  of 
letters.  These  letters  were  written  by  people  like 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Thornton  Wilder,  Sir  Richard  Livingston, 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  General  John 
Pershing  and  three  Rockefeller  brothers.  The  ap- 
proximately 200  letters  are  the  beginning  of  what  I 
hope  will  become  an  outstanding  autograph  collec- 
tion at  Sweet  Briar. 

The  Library  is  seeking  letters  written  by  people 
who  were  well  known,  are  well  known  or  who 
might  become  well  known.  Letters  written  by  peo- 
ple in  the  arts,  politicians,  teachers,  clergy,  scien- 
tist, explorers,  any  discipline  that  you  might  en- 
counter would  be  most  welcome.  These  letters  need 
not  be  written  to  anyone  particular,  as  long  as  there 
is  a  body  to  the  document  and  not  merely  a 
signature.  A  signature  in  an  autograph  collection 
does  not  serve  the  same  purpose  that  an  entire  docu- 
ment does.  A  letter  will  often  reveal  something 
about  its  author  that  will  be  interesting  to  later 
generations. 


The  Library  receives  requests  each  year  from 
scholars  to  use  the  letters  in  our  collection.  Among 
the  most  frequently  requested  items  are  our  George 
Meredith  and  Willa  Cather  letters.  These  letters  are 
kept  in  special  archival  document  folders  in  the 
locked  archive  rooms  because  of  their  value.  The 
original  letters  can  be  photo-copied  for  scholars  but 
never  leave  the  Sweet  Briar  Library.  Anyone, 
however,  is  welcome  to  come  and  see  the  originals. 
If  you  have  a  letter  that  you  wish  to  donate  to  the 
collection  but  which  contains  information  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  or  which  you  would  not  like  made 
public,  documents  may  be  given  with  restrictions 
that  they  are  not  to  be  made  available  to  scholars 
for  a  period  of  time  or  the  letter  could  be  put  on 
restricted  viewing  with  access  limited  to  a  certain 
class  of  scholar.  We  would  welcome  any  letters  or 
any  other  document  that  you  wish  to  donate  to  the 
collection.  Mr.  Mark  Whittaker,  Director  of 
Development,  would  be  happy  to  send  you  papers 
needed  to  make  it  a  tax  deductible  gift  to  the  col- 
lege. 


Translating  History  For  Television:  Problems  and  Possibilities 

by  Robin  Cutler  Maw,  '66 
This  is  based  upon  the  Gerhard  Masur  Lecture  given  in  Spring,  1985 


Consider  a  few  statistics  about  television  today: 

•  There  are  84,900,000  households  using  television 
in  the  United  States  (98  %  of  all  homes)  —  about 
50%  have  more  than  one  set. 

•  The  average  home  now  watches  television,  or  at 
least  has  it  on,  for  7  hours  2  minutes  a  day  accor- 
ding to  Nielsen  statistics  for  1983. 

•  Each  year  close  to  2.3  million  adults  join  the  23 
million  adults  who  are  already  "functionally  il- 
literate." By  the  year  2000,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  two  out  of  three  Americans  could  be  il- 
literate. 

In  1972,  the  Carnegie  Commission  Report  on  the 
Future  of  Public  Broadcasting  concluded  that  the 
"conceptual  skills"  of  the  American  population  may 
be  being  altered  gradually  because  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  increased  use  of  television  and 
radio  and  the  declining  ability  of  people  to  read  and 
write.  This  conclusion  has  obvious  serious  implica- 
tions when  applied  to  education  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  minds  of  young  children  as  well  as 
adults.  Whether  or  not  we  ourselves  are  heavy 
viewers,  we  are  living  in  a  society  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  people  are  now  learning  primarily 
through  viewing  and  listening  to  the  visual  media. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  so  many  articles  on  the  impact 
of  television  compare  it  to  the  impact  of  the  printing 
press  over  500  years  ago. 

For  millions  of  Americans  who  rarely  or  never 
read  about  history,  images  of  the  past  are  formed  by 
the  historical  dramas  and  documentaries  they  see  on 
television.  Both  formats  provide  us  with  a  window 
to  the  past  which  is  quite  different  from  that  in 
printed  sources.  What  are  some  effective  ways  in 
which  the  "moving-image  media"  can  help  us 
understand  history?  And  how  can  we  become 
visually  literate  viewers  of  these  films? 

Several  types  of  documentary  films  have  tried  to 
examine  historical  events  or  issues  for  a  television 
audience.  Some  filmmakers,  in  drawing  an  analogy 
to  print,  describe  documentaries  as  pictorial  or 
visual  essays.  Documentaries  can  have  different 
goals.  They  can  report  events,  analyse  and  interpret 
them,  or  try  to  persuade  the  viewer  to  take  a  par- 
ticular viewpoint.  Documentaries  can  be  objective 
and  subject-oriented.  These  are,  to  cite  veteran  pro- 
ducer Arthur  Barron,  "expert,  predetermined  and 
verbal."  The  programs  are  usually  scripted  first  and 
the  film  is  shot  to  follow  the  script.  Many  educa- 
tional films  are  made  this  way. 


However,  most  documentarians  prefer  not  to 
work  this  way.  They  prefer  instead  to  write  the  nar- 
ration for  their  films  in  the  editing  room.  They  are 
cinematic  or  cinema  verite  filmmakers  for  whom 
"the  medium  is  the  message."  The  narration  is  often 
sparse  and  it  is  written  to  match  the  images  after 
they  have  been  filmed  or  after  the  archival  research 
has  been  completed.  Obviously,  the  filmmakers 
work  from  an  outline  or  treatment,  but  not  from  a 
detailed  script.  Anthropological  films,  and,  for  that 
matter,  most  news  documentaries  must  be  made 
this  way.  Documentary  filmmakers  who  use 
historical  film  footage  write  their  narration  after 
chosing  the  footage  they  will  use. 

A  closer  look  at  two  specific  examples  of  com- 
pleted documentary  productions  will  illustrate  a 
few  of  the  ways  filmmakers  use  printed  and  visual 
source  material  to  recreate  the  past: 


Some  of  you  may  have  seen  CASTLE,  a  one  hour 
documentary  which  has  now  aired  twice  on  PBS. 
This  film,  produced  by  Unicorn  Productions,  uses 
both  animation  and  live-action  documentary 
segments  to  transport  viewers  to  13th  century 
Wales.  The  film  is  based  on  a  book  by  David 
Macaulay  who  has  written  several  books  about 
great  architectural  monuments.  (CATHEDRAL, 
Macaulay's  second  book,  has  also  been  made  into  a 
film  which  will  be  shown  in  the  spring  of  1986  on 
PBS.)  CASTLE,  the  documentary,  is  able  to  surpass 
the  book  in  offering  insights  into  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  times,  and  in  helping  its  audience  to  under- 
stand medieval  politics,  urban  development, 
military  strategy,  and  the  life  styles  of  royalty  as 
well  as  common  people.  The  film  is  narrated  by 
Macaulay,  who  can  be  seen  drawing  some  of  the  il- 
lustrations for  the  book  on  location  at  the  ruins  of 
existing  castles  in  Wales.  The  camera  travels 
through  the  interiors  of  these  castles,  and  moves 
over  them  in  aerial  shots  as  Macaulay  and  British 
actress  Sarah  Bullen  discuss  the  era.  Viewers  also 
hear  music  of  the  period. 

It  is  animation,  however,  that  provides  many  of 
the  most  unusual  sequences  in  the  film.  It  is  through 
animation,  (of  a  quality  far  superior  to  your  usual 
cartoon),  that  we  can  SEE  medieval  people  plann- 
ing, building,  living  in  and  being  besieged  in  a  fic- 
tional but  historically  accurate  castle  called  Aber- 
wyern.  There  is  a  story  line  so  you,  as  viewer, 
become  interested  in  whether  or  not  the  Baron  le 
Strange  will  be  able  to  complete  his  castle  in  time  to 
protect  the  village.  Works  of  art  such  as  the  Bayeux 
tapestry    and    medieval    illuminations    are    also 


brought  to  life  in  the  film  and  the  figures  in  these 
works  of  art  are  made  to  move  through  animation. 
The  narration  of  CASTLE  is  geared  to  people  of  all 
ages.  Since  it  is  a  film  for  family  audiences,  the  in- 
formation in  the  narrative  may  be  elementary  to 
scholars  of  the  period. 

A  second  example  of  a  very  different  type  of 
historical  documentary  is  THE  ELECTRIC 
VALLEY,  a  90  minute  documentary  produced  by 
independent  filmmaker  Ross  Spears.  This  infor- 
mative filmic  essay,  which  will  air  next  year  on 
PBS,  examines  the  history  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Depression 
under  FDR  to  its  current  status  as  a  major  nuclear 
power  center.  Using  a  wealth  of  archival  film 
footage,  interviews,  folk  music  and  solid  research, 
Spears  creates  a  fascinating  portrait  of  a  major 
episode  in  American  history.  Through  the  film, 
viewers  meet  Wendell  Wilkie,  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Directors  of  the  TVA  David 
Lilienthal  and  Arthur  Morgan,  plus  many 
American  citizens  who  were  alive  in  the  30's,  40's 
and  50's  and  can  comment  on  their  experiences  to- 
day. In  contrast  to  CASTLE,  which  called  for  ex- 
pensive animation,  THE  ELECTRIC  VALLEY 
could  be  produced  for  much  less  than  most 
documentaries  through  careful  editing  of  existing 
footage  and  superb  interviews  with  people  from  one 
region  of  the  United  States. 

Films  which  use  historical  sources  to  bring  to  life 
the  events  and  people  of  the  past  in  dramatic  form 
often  reach  a  wider  audience  than  documentaries 
do.  Docudramas,  however,  can  involve  con- 
siderable risk  on  the  part  of  scholars  as  well  as  film- 
makers collaborating  with  each  other  in  recreating 
the  past.  Dramatic  script  writers  must  fill  in  the  in- 


evitable gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the  past  by  in- 
venting fictional  but  plausible  relationships  and 
dialogue.  At  times  they  must  reshape  or  simplify 
historical  facts  to  meet  the  practical  and  aesthetic 
needs  of  television  drama.  The  drama  is  thus  liable 
to  be  criticised  for  being  inaccurate  or,  if  the  story  is 
not  paced  well  for  television,  for  being  too  boring. 
Period  dramas  are  often  much  more  expensive  to 
produce  than  documentaries,  and,  because  funds 
for  non-commercial  dramatic  productions  are  hard 
to  raise,  production  schedules  tend  to  be  especially 
tight  ones. 

The  collaborative  process  involved  in  creating  an 
"authentic"  historical  drama  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex. The  script  writer's  vision,  one  which  was 
hopefully  informed  by  close  work  with  scholars, 
can  become  transformed  during  the  production 
phase  of  a  drama.  The  director's  vision,  the  actors' 
and  actresses'  interpretation  of  their  characters,  the 
money  available  to  film,  and  such  basic  problems  as 
bad  weather  all  play  a  part  in  shaping  what  the  au- 
dience will  ultimately  see  on  the  screen.  Never- 
theless, drama  can  serve  historians  well  by  in- 
troducing viewers  to  other  cultures  and  significant 
historical  issues  and  themes.  Dramas  also  have  the 
potential  to  arouse  their  viewers'  interest  in  and  em- 
pathy for  the  human  emotions  of  the  people  facing 
the  challenges  and  conflicts  of  previous  eras. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  about  ROANOAK  in 
the  Library  Gazette  in  1984.  This  historical 
miniseries,  in  development  since  1979,  will  air  next 
May  and  June  on  PBS's  American  Playhouse.  How 
does  the  series,  an  example  of  an  historical  drama, 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  Roanoke  voyages  —  and 
what  makes  the  ROANOAK  story  worth  telling  to  a 
television  audience? 


'Roanoak"  and  The  Roanoke  Voyages 


In  the  six  years  between  1584  and  1590  close  to 
250  people  from  England  risked  their  lives  to  ex- 
plore unknown  lands  across  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean. 
On  reaching  the  "New  World  "  these  adventurers 
and  settlers  immediately  came  in  contact  with 
several  different  tribes  of  Algonquian-speaking  peo- 
ple who  had  lived  in  the  eastern  woodlands  of  North 
America  for  over  a  thousand  years. 

The  English  explorers  have  left  us  with  hundreds 
of  pages  of  documents  describing  their  voyages,  the 
Native  American  inhabitants,  and  the  animal  and 
plant  life  of  the  land  they  called  "Virginia."  Among 
these  documents  is  a  unique  set  of  watercolor  draw- 
ings by  John  White,  the  expedition's  painter  and 
later  Governor  of  the  "Lost  Colony."  White's  draw- 
ings tell  us  more  about  the  material  culture  and 
society  of  the  Roanoke  area  Algonquian  tribes,  than 
we  know  about  tribes  who  met  the  English  settlers 


at  Jamestown  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
White's  visualization  of  the  culture  of  these  Indians 
has  been  indispensable  to  the  "Roanoak"  produc- 
tion design  team. 

ROANOAK  is  an  historical  drama  about  these 
Roanoke  Voyages,  the  first  prolonged  encounters 
between  English  and  Indian  people  on  American 
soil  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  writers  have  done 
extensive  research  on  the  history  of  the  period  and 
drawn  their  story  from  accounts  by  explorers  who 
are  leading  characters  in  the  scripts.  Although  the 
drama  follows  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the 
voyages,  and  the  sets  and  costumes  are  based  (in  so 
far  as  was  practical)  on  the  numerous  artistic  and 
literary  sources  available,  several  changes  and  omis- 
sions have  been  necessary  in  order  to  transform 
these  events  into  a  story  suitable  for  the  medium  of 
television. 


The  "Roanoak"  writers  have  drawn  their 
dramatic  plot  for  three  one  hour  programs  from 
sources  describing  complex  events  which  happened 
over  a  six  year  period.  Thus,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
dramas  of  this  type,  critical  decisions  about  how 
much  history  can  be  told  in  the  scripts  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  limitations  of  air  time  and  also  by  the 
limitations  of  the  production  budget.  (For  example, 
each  day  of  filming  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  number  of  dollars  available  controls  the 
number  of  shooting  days  possible  and,  therefore, 
the  number  of  scenes  which  can  be  shot.  In  a  perfect 
world,  the  producers  have  raised  all  the  funds 
necessary  to  film  all  the  scenes  they  want  to  film  — 
a  rare  occasion  in  the  world  of  non-commercial 
television.) 

"Roanoak"  recreates  the  Roanoke  Voyages  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  tell  the  story  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Roanoak  and  Croatoan  people  as  well  as  English 
people.  Since  all  written  historical  sources  about  the 
first  contact  between  these  peoples  are  Elizabethan, 
the  writers  used  these  sources  to  create  the 
American  Indian  characters,  with  the  help  of  In- 
dian scholars  and  citizens,  historians,  an- 
thropologists, and  archaeologists.  The  limited  in- 
formation that  we  do  have  about  Manteo,  Wan- 
chese,  Wingina,  and  Ensenore  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  scripts.  The  other  Indian 
characters  in  the  series  are  plausible  but  fictional. 
While  relatively  little  is  known  about  the  "lost  col- 
onists" of  1587,  much  more  information  exists  about 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
Elizabethans  in  "Roanoak,"  such  as  Walter  Ralegh, 
Thomas  Harriot  and  Ralph  Lane.  Viewers  are  en- 
couraged to  read  about  these  individuals  and  the 
history  of  the  period  in  one  or  more  of  the  recent 
books  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject. 

Why  is  this  early  episode  in  our  history  so  impor- 
tant? According  to  British  Historian  David  Beers 
Quinn,  who  with  his  wife,  Alison,  has  spent  close  to 
50  years  writing  about  this  subject,  the  significance 
of  the  Roanoke  story  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
Although  the  early  colonizing  experiments  of 
1584-90  failed,  "they  lie  at  the  very  roots  of  English 
experience  in  North  America."  Ananias  and  Elynor 
Dare  and  their  infant  daughter,  Virginia,  have 
tremendous  popular  appeal  as  elements  in  an 
American  myth,  symbolizing  "a  brave,  tragic, 
mysterious  beginning."  But,  cautions  Quinn,  the 
mythical  aspect  of  the  colonies  should  not  be 
overemphasized.  The  colonists  must  be  analysed 
sharply  and  clearly  as  people  with  difficult, 
pioneering  tasks  to  perform. 

Quinn  attempts  to  offset  earlier  accounts  by 
writers  of  North  Carolina  and  American  history 
which  put  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  area  "into 
the  background  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  land- 
scape." The  Indians  were  "occupiers  and  owners  of 
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the  land  into  which  the  English  intruded.  They  had 
a  highly  developed  society  going  far  back  in  time 
and  developing  over  long  periods  before  the  Euro- 
pean discovery  of  America."  In  fact,  the  Europeans 
learned  much  from  the  native  peoples  about  surviv- 
ing in  the  wilderness  and  about  living  with  a  com- 
pletely different  culture.  Tension  inevitably  arose 
because  each  society  "expected  too  much  from  the 
other."  The  "Roanoak"  series  explores  some  of  the 
possible  causes  and  consequences  of  these  false  ex- 
pectations. 

It  should  be  evident  from  these  examples  that 
both  documentaries  and  dramas  can  draw  on  a 
variety  of  sources  from  the  past  to  stimulate  viewers 
to  think  about  history.  Since  the  readers  of  the 
Gazette  have  a  strong  interest  in  books,  let  us  end 
by  considering  the  relationship  between  reading 
and  viewing  as  processes.  In  an  essay  called  "Where 
Do  We  Live  Our  Imaginative  Lives?,"  Wayne 
Booth  described  video  culture  as  the  "culture  of  the 
superficially  informed,  the  hasty  and  the  indif- 
ferent." He  pointed  out  that  as  we  read,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  linger,  re-read,  and  create  visual  im- 
ages in  our  minds.  Booth  and  other  scholars  have 
argued  that  the  process  of  viewing  is  passive  while 
reading  is  active. 

Historians  who  are  taking  an  increasing  interest 
in  using  film  and  analysing  it  suggest  that  the  view- 
ing process  does  not  have  to  be  passive.  The  more 
visually  literate  the  viewer,  the  more  the  complex 
language  of  film  will  be  understandable  to  him  or 
her.  When  you  see  a  film,  think  about  what  in- 
fluences were  at  work  in  shaping  it.  What  you  see 
on  the  screen  has  been  influenced  by  many  factors 
including  when  the  film  was  made,  who  or  what 
organizations  financed  it,  who  the  key  creative  per- 
sonnel were,  where  the  film  was  made,  and  how 
much  money  was  available  to  make  the  film.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  not  always  easily 
available,  but  film  and  television  critics  often  deal 
with  some  of  them. 

Is  the  film  or  program  balanced  and  accurate? 
This  question  is  a  critical  one  which  should  be  asked 
of  historical  dramas  and  documentaries.  It  is  often 
hard  for  viewers  of  dramas  to  know  which  parts  are 
fiction  and  which  parts  are  fact.  Film  historian 
John  E.  O'Connor  has  recently  noted  that  "a  film 
only  shows  us  what  the  filmmaker  allows  us  to  see." 
(Or,  I  should  add,  can  afford  to  allow  us  to  see).  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  reading  as  much  as  possible 
about  a  subject  can  help  viewers  detect  significant 
omissions,  distortions  and  composite  characters.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  also  be  valuable  to  enjoy  a 
film  about  a  historical  topic  on  its  own  terms  as  an 
artistic  creation  with  strengths  and  limitations. 

Does  the  program  have  a  Viewer's  Guide?  In- 
creasingly,   quality    programs    which    deal    with 


historical  facts  have  printed  supplements  available. 
Often  these  are  advertised  in  newspapers,  or  on 
television.  If  a  guide  is  not  available,  and  even  if  it 
is,  read  reviews  of  television  programs  and  films  as 
well  as  articles  about  making  films  —  such  as  those 
easily  available  in  the  arts  and  leisure  sections  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
magazine  American  Film.  In  order  to  be  visually 
literate,  viewers  should  explore  the  ways  in  which 
creative  personnel  shape  the  content  of  dramas  and 
documentaries  through  the  editing  phase  of  produc- 
tion. In  other  words,  examine  process  as  well  as  pro- 
duct. 

Unfortunately,  most  viewers  do  not  spend  much 
time  watching  the  type  of  historical  programs  we 
have  discussed.  For  those  of  us  who  do  tune  into 
programs  like  these  on  PBS,  television  can  be  a 
stimulus  to  further  inquiry.  It  can  also  be,  as  it  is  to 
most  people,  entertaining  and  enjoyable.  I  can  only 
hope  that  when  you  do  watch  programs  about 
historical  subjects  on  public  television  as  well  as 
commercial  television,  you  are  viewers  who  will 
also  read  to  learn  the  language  of  the  visual  media. 


ROANOAK 

An  American  Playhouse  miniseries 

Airdate:  May  26,  June  2,  9,  1986 

Check  local  listings  and  confirm 
area  broadcast  date  and  time. 

Roanoak  is  a  three  part,  three  hour  historical  miniseries 
about  the  first  meetings  between  Elizabethan  explorers 
and  the  Algonquian-speaking  Native  Americans  who 
flourished  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  North  America  400 
years  ago.  The  story,  which  takes  place  between  1584  and 
1590,  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  John  White, 
English  artist  and  later  Governor  of  "The  Lost  Colony," 
Wanchese,  a  young  Roanoak  hunter  who  becomes  an 
enemy  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  Manteo,  a  Croatoan 
prince  and  diplomat,  who  remains  a  loyal  friend  of  the 
English  in  spite  of  their  different  cultures. 


Robin  Maw's  article  reminds  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  that  libraries  in  1985  are  not 
merely  collections  of  books.  Here  at  Sweet 
Briar,  both  video  tapes  and  laserdiscs  of 
dramatic  presentations,  films,  poetry,  etc.  are 
now  available  and  may  be  listened  to  on 
videocassette  and  laserdisc  players.  How 
greatly  this  is  appreciated  by  students  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Class  of 
1985  gave  its  class  gift  to  enlarge  this  collec- 
tion. 


Production  Organization:  First  Contact  Films,  Inc.  and 
The  South  Carolina  ETV 

Network 

Executive  Producer:  Lindsay  Law 

Producers:  Timothy  Marx,  James  K.  McCarthy 

Co-producers:  Robin  C.  Maw,  Dina  Harris 

Director:  Jan  Egleson 

Writers:  Dina  Harris,  James  K.  McCarthy 

Format:  16mm.,  videocassette 

Cast:  Victor  Garber,  Joseph  Runningfox,  Tino  Juarez, 
Will  Sampson 

Distributor:  Contact:  South  Carolina  ETV 
Drawer  L 

2712  Millwood  Avenue 
Columbia,  S.C.  29250 
(803)  758-7284 
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JOHN  WHITE.  The  arriual  of  the  Englishemen  in  Virginia.'  Engraved  by  Theodor  de  Bry. 


Minutes  of  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
October  25,  1985 


The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
was  convened  by  Miss  Evelyn  Mullen  '31, 
Chairman,  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Library  Conference 
Room  202  on  Friday,  25  October  1985,  with  33  in 
attendance. 

The  minutes  from  the  Spring  Meeting  which  had 
been  distributed  were  approved. 

Membership  Committee 

Elizabeth  Wood  '34  gave  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee report.  The  membership  of  the  Friends  is 
down  from  380  members  last  year  to  312.  Only  one 
new  life  member  joined  this  year,  which  accounts  in 
large  part  for  the  decrease  in  income.  The  year 
before  3  life  members  had  joined.  The  Membership 
Committee  recommended  that  a  letter  be  sent  in  the 
early  part  of  December  to  parents  of  all  students, 
alumnae  and  friends  who  have  ever  been  members 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  The  list  would  come 
to  approximately  3,500.  Mailing  the  letter  at  this 
time  would  not  interfere  with  pleas  from  other  of- 
fices in  the  College.  A  follow-up  letter  would  also 
be  sent  in  the  Spring.  Another  telethon  should  be 
held  prior  to  the  Spring  Meeting.  Mrs.  Wood  stress- 
ed the  need  for  more  Telethon  callers  this  year  and 
suggested  that  membership  was  down  because 
fewer  people  had  worked  on  the  Telethon  last  year. 
Caroline  McGehee  had  suggested  that  the  Friends 
have  a  membership  card,  wallet  size  with  our  logo 
and  the  date  membership  expires.  Mr.  Fitts  had 
been  asked  if  he  could  try  to  work  out  some  sort  of  a 
promotional  program  for  the  Friends.  He  would 
contact  Mr.  Jaffe  if  he  has  any  ideas. 

Finance  Committee 

Ralph  Aiken  gave  the  Finance  Committee  report. 
The  amount  to  be  spent  this  year  on  books  is 
$10,149.  As  membership  was  down,  we  had  less 
revenue  this  year:  $38,831,  down  about  $1400.  Mr. 
Aiken  pointed  out  that  some  money  had  been  car- 
ried over  to  this  year's  budget,  but  there  were  still 
some  outstanding  bills  to  be  paid,  such  as  Gazette 
printing,  postage,  etc.  The  Finance  Committee 
report  was  accepted. 

Needs  Committee 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  requested  that  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  accept  the  Needs  Committee  list  of  books 
totaling  $5426.20.  The  figure  on  the  report  reads 
$5501.20.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  when 
Miss  Mullen  told  Mr.  Boyd  Sterling,  author  of  one 
of  the  books  on  our  list,  that  it  looked  as  though  we 
might  have  to  cut  his  book  from  our  needs  list,  he 


was  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  copy.  There  was  some 
discussion  of  the  list  of  books.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  large  number  of  Art  Dept.  requests  was 
largely  due  to  the  strengthening  of  the  field  of  art 
here  at  the  College.  There  was  some  discussion  of 
the  purchase  of  slides.  Mr.  Jaffe  stated  that  it  would 
be  permissible  for  the  Friends  to  purchase  computer 
software  also.  The  Friends  accepted  Mr.  Taylor's 
requests. 

Publications  Committee 

Mrs.  Julia  de  Coligny,  Chairman,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting.  Miss  Mullen  suggested  that  the 
Friends  send  a  letter  of  congratulations  to  Julia  on 
her  receipt  of  the  1985  Alumnae  Award  at  the 
Founders'  Day  ceremonies  this  year. 

Nominating  Committee 

Toni  Nelson  gave  the  Nominating  Committee 
report  for  Ann  Reams,  who  was  in  Europe.  The 
Nominating  Committee  announced  the  following 
new  members  of  the  Council:  Mrs.  Nancy  Leavell, 
Mrs.  Burke  Johnston.  The  following  will  serve  for 
another  term:  C.  Mares,  Mrs.  Jack  Mayl,  Caroline 
McGehee,  Mrs.  James  McNidder,  Paul  Taylor  and 
Elizabeth  Wood. 

Old  Business 

Mrs.  de  Coligny  had  raised  the  problem  of  Friday 
meetings.  The  council  had  agreed  to  try  to  have  the 
meetings  on  Friday  so  that  our  out-of-town 
members  could  come  more  easily,  but  this  is  becom- 
ing difficult  as  Fridays  on  the  College  calendar  fill 
up  so  rapidly.  The  Friends  agreed  to  try  to  find  a 
day  other  than  Friday  for  their  meeting;  the  Ex- 
ecutive Comittee  will  look  for  a  suitable  date. 

New  Business 

As  the  date  for  the  Spring  Meeting  had  been  set 
for  21  March,  the  day  students  leave  for  Spring 
break,  the  Executive  Committee  will  try  to  find 
another  date.  The  speaker  recommended  for  the 
Spring  Meeting,  Ann  Firor  Scott,  said  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  speak.  She  is  booked  up  for  the 
entire  year.  Ella  Prince  Trimmer  Knox  has  been 
contacted  and  is  unable  to  speak  on  21  March.  The 
third  person  suggested,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunbar 
Moody,  is  in  England  at  this  time.  It  was  suggested 
that  we  try  to  get  Mrs.  Knox  as  our  speaker  and  to 
have  the  meeting  sometime  in  April. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  consider  a 
back-to-back  business  meeting  with  the  Friends  of 
Art  and  that  we  could  possibly  alternate  or  share 
speakers.  Miss  Mullen  will  contact  the  Chairman  of 


the  Friends  of  Art  to  discuss  their  feelings  on  this 
matter.  As  Mrs.  Knox  is  well  known  in  the  field  of 
Art,  the  Friends  of  Art  might  be  interested.  Mr. 
Whittaker  mentioned  that  a  joint  meeting  provided 
extra  visibility  for  the  Masur  Fund.  Debbie  Shrader 
also  mentioned  that  she  receives  many  requests  that 
we  have  our  meetings  on  the  same  day  or  weekend, 
so  that  our  Friends  could  attend  both  meetings. 

John  Jaffe  gave  a  brief  report  on  the  Library. 

(See  box  on  next  column) 

Ann  Richards  is  in  the  process  of  organizing  the 
Archives.  Ann  Richards  reported  that  she  started 
work  in  the  Archives  in  May  and  has  gone  through 
most  of  the  material  in  the  Archives.  It  has  been  put 
into  filing  cabinets.  She  stated  that  so  far  she  has 
gotten  through  the  main  college  files  from  Amherst 
County  Days  down  to  the  Z's.  The  library  files  are 
now  somewhat  organized  and  she  is  in  the  process  of 
drawing  up  indexes  of  all  the  archive  material.  Ann 
reported  that,  while  working  in  the  Archives,  she 
had  found  a  group  of  folders  that  contained  a 
potentially  excellent  autograph  file.  If  anyone 
would  like  to  donate  interesting  letters  she  would 
like  to  have  them.  She  will  also  advertise  in  the 
Gazette  and  Alumnae  Magazines.  It  was  suggested 
that  Ann  write  an  article  for  both  magazines.  Ann 
will  be  in  the  Archives  on  Mon.  and  Wed.  from  9  to 
12  noon  and  will  welcome  visitors.  She  also  men- 
tioned that  she  has  all  college  programs  back 
through  1927,  all  weekly  calendars  except  for 
1974-75. 

Miss  Mullen  again  stressed  that  she  would  like  20 
new  life  members  for  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the 
Friends.  She  will  again  advertise  in  the  Gazette  and 
Alumnae  Magazine.  She  announced  that  Lyn 
Grones,  a  Life  Member  and  a  Council  Member,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
College.  Also  the  Friends  of  the  Library  along  with 
the  Friends  of  Art  were  recognized  at  a  gala  dinner 
celebrating  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Genera- 
tions Campaign. 

Caroline  McGehee's  article  on  miniature  books 
which  first  appeared  in  SBC  Alumnae  Magazine  has 
appeared  in  an  Hungarian  magazine. 

Mary  Tabb  Johnston  will  serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  Nancy  B.  Leavell  on  the  Membership 
Committee,  Cheryl  Mares  on  the  Needs  Committee, 
and  Nancy  Wynn  on  the  Needs  Committee. 

Mr.  Whittaker  gave  a  report  on  the  Generations 
Campaign.  On  October  4th  and  5th  we  had  over 
260  members  of  the  Boxwood  Circle  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Circle  on  campus  to  celebrate  its  success.  A 
large  crowd  came  for  the  dedication  of  the  Anne 
Gary  Pannell  Taylor  Art  Center.  A  high  priority  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  the  renovating  and 
remodeling  of  the  dorms. 


President  Fry  gave  a  brief  talk,  expressing  her 
thanks  for  the  Friends'  gift  of  books.  She  reported 
that  the  state  of  the  College  is  good,  as  the  number 
of  students  suggests.  Events  this  fall  gave  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  well-being  of  the  College.  The 
Generations  celebration  gave  us  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dedicate  the  Pannell  Center,  but  also  to 
allow  for  our  supporters  to  go  to  classes,  meet  with 
the  faculty  and  students,  and  have  direct  contact 
with  the  most  important  work  we  do  which  is,  of 
course,  teaching  and  learning.  President  Fry 
brought  up  recent  critical  articles  in  the  SBC  News. 
After  talking  with  students,  she  regards  the  con- 
troversy that  is  going  on  as  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the 
health  of  the  College.  Basically,  students  are  saying 
they  are  frustrated  because  they  think  the  College 
could  be  even  better,  and  in  an  attempt  to  express 
that  frustration  they  reach  out  at  things  that  are 
petty.  Their  real  concern  remains  for  what  happens 
in  class  rooms,  their  relationship  with  faculty,  and 
the  need  for  seriousness  of  purpose.  This  kind  of 
vitality  may  sometimes  seem  ill  tempered,  but  is  it 
not  another  indication  that  Sweet  Briar  is  healthy 
and  alive  and  that  the  discussion  seeks  to  come  to 
grips  with  geniune  problems. 

She  expressed  great  respect  for  the  Library,  its 
resources  and  its  staff.  The  Library  is  not  only  a 
repository  of  the  treasures  of  the  past,  but  is  also 
designed  to  make  those  treasures  available  in  the 
most  efficient  and  modern  ways.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  we  find  in  the  Library  a  large  number  of 
microcomputers  and  the  Library  staff  helping 
faculty  and  students  with  their  use. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:30  p.m. 


Library  budget  currently  stands  at  $424,681  which 
translates  to  $604.10  per  student.  We  have  703  full  time 
equivalent  students  on  campus  this  year.  Last  year  the  sup- 
port was  $604.27  for  a  full  time  student  body  of  654.  Our 
student  body  has  increased,  and  library  support  remained 
steady.  Last  year  the  Library  purchased  from  regular  book 
funds  3116  books  at  an  average  cost  of  $29.82  and  the  book 
budget  for  last  year  was  $77,334.  $55,198  of  that  money 
came  from  the  college  operating  expenses,  $22,136  from 
endowment  funds.  In  addition  to  this  $77,000  we  had 
funds  of  $20,780  from  various  other  special  sources  in- 
cluding the  Friends  of  the  Library.  Our  total  spent  on 
books  comes  to  over  $98,000.  The  Library's  collections  are 
now  valued  at  over  7  million  dollars  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. The  Library  supported  in  its  book  budget  several 
new  programs  of  the  college  including  the  Arts  Manage- 
ment Program  and  Latin  American  Studies.  It  expanded 
its  support  of  the  European  Civilization  and  Environmen- 
tal Studies  programs.  Mr.  Jaffe  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Friends  that  the  computer  and  printer  in  202  Library 
as  used  for  teaching  computer  usage  to  students.  We  now 
have  20  microcomputers  located  throughout  the  libraries. 


Recent  Acquisitions  through  Gifts  from  the  Friends 
Fall,  1985 


The  Council  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  at  their  meeting  of  25  October  1985,  approved  for  purchase 
$5426.20  in  books  representing  titles  in  volumes  to  be  added  to  the  library  collections.  Highlights  from 
the  items  approved  for  purchase  appear  below. 


ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Moses,  Michael 

Master  craftsmen  of  Newport:  the  Townsends  and  Goddards. 
Tenafly,  N.J.,  MMI  Americana  Press,  1984. 

This   work   is   now   the   must-be-consulted   research  on 

Newport  furniture. 

Descharnes,  Robert 

Salvador  Dali:  the  work,  the  man.  New  York,  Abrams,  1984. 
Gabinetto  desegni  e  stampe  degli  Uffizi 

General  inventory  of  the  collection  of  drawings  of  the  Print  & 
drawings  room  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  Florence,  Leo  S.  Olsohki, 
1985. 

Morgan,  Ann  Lee 

Arthur  Dove:  life  and  work,  with  a  catalogue  raisonne. 
Newark,  University  of  Delaware  Press,  1984. 

Male.  Emile 

Religious  art  in  France,  the  thirteenth  century:  a  study  of 
medieval  iconography  and  its  sources.  Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1984. 

Roskill,  Mark  W. 

The  interretation  of  cubism.  Philadelphia.  Art  Alliance  Press. 
1985. 

Lord,  Carla 

Royal  French  patronage  of  art  in  the  Fourteenth  Century:  an 
annotated  bibliography.  Boston,  Mass.,  G.K.  Hall,  1985. 
Soprintendenza  alle  gallerie  e  alle  opere  d'arte  medioevali  e 
moderne  del  Lazio. 

II  Cavalier  d'Aqjino.  Roma  Palazzo  Venezia,  giugno-luglio 
1973.  Roma,  De  Luca,  1973. 

This   work  deals   with   a  major   figure  of  Italian   art, 
Giuseppe  Cesari,  who  lived  from  1568-1640. 

ART  STUDIO  DEPARTMENT 

Eight  slide  sets  have  been  chosen  by  Nancy  Spencer  to  provide  for 
students  of  photography  a  source  of  contemporary  photographs  to 
be  used  in  class. 

The  Clay  figure/produced  and  developed  by  American  Craft 
Council.  Slide  set.  New  York,  NY,  American  Craft  Council,  Slide 
and  Film  Department,  1981 

This  set  of  slides  presents  work  by  twelve  potters. 
American     porcelain:     new     expressions     in     an     ancient     art. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1981. 

Catalog  of  the  exhibition  of  ceramic  art  organized  at  the  Ren- 
wick  (iallery  in  1981. 

Creative  computer  graphics.   Produced  by  Computer  Pictures 
Magazine.  Videorecording.  New  York.  Computer  Pictures,  1983. 
An  introduction  videocassette  to  computer  graphics  and  anima- 
tion. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

A  group  of  fourteen  works  of  fiction  or  poetry  by  contemporary 
authors  purchased  to  support  the  study  of  modern  writing. 


London,  Croom  Helm,  1985. 

A  new  study  of  English  humanism. 

Kinney,  Arthur  F.,  1933  -  comp. 

Elizabethan  backgrounds:  historical  documents  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  I,  newly  edited,  with  introductions,  by  Arthur  F.  Kin- 
ney. Hamden,  Conn.,  Archon  Books,  1975. 

A  sourcebook  of  contemporary  records. 
Leavis,  Q.D.  (Queenie  Dorothy) 

Collected  essays.  New  York,  Cambridge  U.P.,  1983-(2 
volumes) 

The  definitive  scholarly  text  of  Q.D.  of  Leavis'  essays. 
A  Manual  of  the  writings  in  Middle  English,   1050-1500,  by 
members  of  the  Middle  English  Group  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association    of    America.     Hamden,     CT,    Archon    Books, 
1967-(volumes  4-7) 

These  volumes  complete  the  library's  holdings  of  this  set. 
Proust,  Marcel 

Remembrance  of  things  past.  Swann  in  love.  Sound  recording 
read  by  Sir  Ralph  Richardson.  New  York,  Caedman,  1961.  (2 
cassettes) 

Selbourne.  David 

The  making  of  A  midsummer  night's  dream.  An  eye-witness  ac- 
count of  Peter  Brook's  production  from  first  rehearsal  to  first 
night.  London,  Methuen,  1983. 

A  detailed  and  exhaustive  account  of  one  of  the  major  pro- 
ductions done  in  modern  times. 

Wroth,  Mary,  Lady 

The  poems  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Josephine  A.  Roberts.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1983. 

The  definitive  scholarly  edition  of  the  writings  of  this  poet. 

LeClair,  Tom 

Anything  can  happen:  interviews  with  contemporary 
American  novelists/ conducted  and  edited  by  Tom  LeClair  and 
Larry  McCaffery.  Urbana.  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1983. 

Rogers,  Pat 

Eighteenth  century  encounters:  studies  in  literature  and  society 
in  the  age  of  Walpole.  Brighton,  Sussex:  Harvester  Press,  Totowa, 
N.J.  Barnes  &  Noble,  1985. 

Rogers,  Pat 

Literature  and  popular  culture  in  eighteenth  century  England. 
Brighton,  Sussex:  Harvester  Press,  Totowa,  N.J..  Barnes  &  Noble. 
1985. 

Shore,  David  R. 

Spenser  and  the  poetics  of  pastoral.  A  study  of  the  world  of  Col- 
in Clout.  Ottowa.  McCill-Queen's  University  Press.  1985. 

Steadman,  John  M. 

Milton  and  the  Renaissance  hero.  Oxford.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1967. 

Milton's  Biblical  and  classical  imagery.  Pittsburgh.  PA,  Du- 
quesne  University  Press,  1984. 

The  wall  of  paradise:  essays  on  Milton's  poetics.  Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1985. 
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GENERAL  REQUEST 

ART  LIBRARY 

Twelve  volumes  to  fill  in  and  update  The  Pelican  History  of  Art 

set. 

Twelve  volumes  to  fill  in  The  Buildings  of  England  Set. 

These  two  sets,  the  Pelican  History  of  Art  and  the 
Buildings  of  England,  were  never  purchased  in  their  en- 
tirety for  the  collection  and  they  are  among  the  two  sets 
receiving  the  heaviest  use  in  the  Art  Library.  In  addition, 
both  sets  have  gone  through  extensive  revision  since  ap- 
pearing and  since  the  volumes  in  Sweet  Briar's  collection 
were  purchased.  The  Friends  authorized  the  purchase  of 
new,  revised  editions  of  all  volumes  which  had  seen  revi- 
sion since  the  college  acquired  its  copies  and  also  approved 
the  purchase  of  any  volumes  needed  to  fill  in  and  complete 
the  sets. 

HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Allen,  William  Sheridan 

The  Nazi  seizure  of  power:  the  experience  of  single  A  German 
town,  1922-1945.  Revised  ed.  New  York,  F.  Watts,  1984. 

Blanning,  T.C.W. 

The  French  revolution  in  Germany:  occupation  and  resistance 
in  the  Rhineland,  1792-1802.  Oxford,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1983. 

Fairchilds,  Cissie  C. 

Domestic  enemies:  servants  and  their  masters  in  Old  Regime 
France.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1984. 

Gordon,  Sarah  Ann 

Hitler,  Germans,  and  the  "Jewish  question."  Princeton,  N.J., 
Princeton  University  Press,  1984. 

Kagan,  Richard  L. 

Students  and  society  in  early  modern  Spain.  Baltimore.  Johns 
Hopkins  Unversity  Press,  1974. 

Mousnier,  Roland 

The  institutions  of  France  under  the  absolute  monarchy, 
1598-1789.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1979-1984.  (2 
volumes) 

Prittie,  Terence 

The  velvet  chancellors:  a  history  of  post-war  Germany.  New 
York.  Holmes  &  Meier,  1979. 

Proletarianization  and  family  history/edited  by  David  Levine. 
Orlando.  Academic  Press,  1984. 

Quadagno,  Jill  S. 

Aging  in  early  industrial  society:  work,  family,  and  social 
polios  in  nineteenth-century  England.  New  York,  Academic 
Press,  1982. 

Ritual,  religion,  and  the  sacred:  selections  from  the  Annales- 
economies,  societes,  civilisations,  volume  7/edited  by  Robert 
Forster  and  Orest  Ranum.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press.  1982. 

Rosenhaft,  Eve 

Beating  the  Fascists?  The  German  Communists  and  political 
violence,  1929-1933.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1983. 

Sandford.  Gregory  W. 

From  Hitler  to  Ulbricht;  the  communist  reconstruct] >l  East 

Germany,  1945-46.  Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press,  L983. 

Segalen,  Martine 

Love  and  power  in  the  peasant  family:  rural  France  in  the 
nineteeth  century.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1983. 


Spring,  David 

The  English  landed  estate  in  the  nineteenth  century:  its  ad- 
ministration. Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1963. 

Wagnerism  in  European  culture  and  politics/edited  by  David  C. 
Large  and  William  Weber,  in  collaboration  with  Anne  Dzamba 
Sessa.  Ithaca,  NY.  Cornell  University  Press,  1984. 

Six  scholars  present  a  study  of  a  disturbing  legacy  in  Euro- 
pean history. 

Women  in  English  society,  1500- 1800/ edited  bj  Mars  Prior.  Lon- 
don, Methuen,  1985. 

Bishop's  wives,  the  effect  of  parturition  and  wet-nursing 
on  women's  lives,  women  diarists,  recusant  women — these 
are  just  a  few  of  the  topics  covered. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  DEPARTMENT 

GERMAN 

Brentano.  Clemens.  1778-1842 

Werke/Clemens  Brentano:  herausgegeben  von  Wolfgang 
Fruhwald,  Bernhard  Gajek  und  Friedhelm  Kemp.  2.. 
durgesehene  und  im  Anhang  erweiterte  Aufl.  Miinchen,  C. 
Hanser,  1978,  (4  volumes) 

Droste-HLilshoff,  Annette  von 

Cesammelte  Werke,  hrsg.  von  Reinhold  Schneider.  3.  Aufl. 
Miinchen,  Vollmer,  1981. 

Grillparzer,  Franz 

Samtliche  Werke;  ausgewahlte  Briefe  Gesprache.  Berichte. 
Hrsg.  von  Peter  Frank  und  Karl  Pornbacher.  Miinchen,  Hanser, 

1960- 

Hcine.  Heinrich,  1797-1856 

Samtliche  Schriften.  Ungekiirzte  Auflage.  Frankfurt/ M:  Ulls- 
tein  Werkausgaben,  1981.  (12  volumes) 

Kleist,  Heinrich  von,  1777-1811 

Samtliche  Werke  and  Briefe.  Miinchen,  Hanser.  1982.  (4 
volumes) 

Schiller.  Friedrich.  1759-1805 

Samtliche  Werke.    6.    Auflage.    Miinchen,    Hanser,    1980.    (5 

volumes) 

This  group  of  volumes  is  purchased  to  provide  critical  and 
definitive  texts  of  six  major  German  authors  whose  works 
exist  in  the  collection  only  in  Fraktur  or  which  were  not 
held  at  all. 

PSYCHOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 


Handbook  of  social  psychology/edited  by  Gardner  Lindzey,  Elliot 
Aronson.  3rd.  edition.  New  York.  Random  House,  dist.  by 
Lawrence  Erlbaum.  1985.  (2  volumes) 

The  third  edition  of  (lie  single  most  indispensable  resource 
for  all  students  in  the  field  of  social  psychology. 


REEERENCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American  Mi 

Grove's  Dictionaries  ol  Music.   1986. 


New  York.  NY, 


RELIGION  DEPARTMENT 

Manns.  Peter 

Martin  Luther:  an  illustration  biography/ text  bj  Peter  Maims: 
photographs  b\    I  lelimith   Mils   Loose:    introduction   by  Jaroslav 

Pelikan;  (translated  by  Michael  Shaw).  New  York.  Crossroads, 
1982. 

The  500th  anniversar)  of  the  birth  •  -1  Martin  Luther  could 

hardlv    have   been   celebrated   more  fittingK    than   in   this 

volume    produced    bj     an    able    Continental    Catholic 

historian  and  theologian. 
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MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR  NOW 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

20th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

8  APRIL  1986 

SPEAKER:  DR.  ELLIOT  ENGEL 
TITLE:  DICKENS  YOU  SAY? 

The  Friends  of  the  Library 

Welcome  Their  Newest 

Life  Member 

Lois  C.  Schutte,  Class  of  1919 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  MARY  HELEN  COCHRAN  LIBRARY 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 


SWEET  BRIAR,   VIRGINIA  24595 
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Non-Profit  Org. 

U.  S.   Postage 

PAI  D 

PERMIT  2 

Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


Urge  a  friend  to  be  a  Friend 
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